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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS; 


A TALE: BY MARMONTEL. 


continucd. 

At break of day, ofe of the men, 
who had been up all night, mending 
their carriage, came to inform them 
that it was thoroughly repaired. Ma. 
dam Du Fonrose, before she set out, 
ordered the shepherdess to be called 
,o her. ‘Without wanting to pry’ 
said she, ‘into the secret of your birth, 
and the cause of your misfortune ; all 
that I see, all that 1 hear, interest me 
in your favour. I see that your spirit 
has raised you above ill-fortune ; and 
that you have suited your sentiments 
to your present condition : your charms 
and your virtues render it respectable, 
but yet it is unworthy of you. I have 
it in my power, amiable stranget}4o 
procure you a happier lot ; my hus- 
band’s intention agree entirely with 
mine. Ihave a considerable estate at 
Turin: I wanta friend of my own 
sex, end I shall think I bear away 
from this place an invaluable treasure, 
if you will accompany me. Separate 
from the proposal, from the suit I now 
make you, all notion of servitude: I 
do not think you made for that condi- 
tion: but though my prepossessions 
in your favour should deceive me, I 
had rather raise you above yowr birth, 
than leave you beneath it. I repeat to 
you, itis a friend of my own sex that 
I want to attachto me. For the rest, 
be under no concern for the fate of 
these good people: there is nothing 
which I would not do to make them 
amends for your loss; at least they 
shall have wherewith to spend the re- 


—_—-_ 


mainder of their lives happily, accord-) 
ing to their condition ; and it is from 
your hand that they shall receive the 
benefits I intendthem.’ The old folks 
who were present at this discourse, 
kissing the hands of the marchioness, 
and throwing themselves at her feet, 
begged the young incognita to accept 
of these generous offers: they repre- 
sented to her with tears, that they 
were on the brink of the grave ; that 
she had no other consolation than to 
make them happy in their old age ; and 
that at their death, when left to her- 
self, their habitation would become a 
diveadful solitude. The shepherdess, 
embracing them, mingled her tears 
with their’s; she returned thanks to 
the Marquis and Marchioness of.Fon- 
rose for their goodness, with a sensi- 
bility that made her still more beauti- 
ful. ‘Icannot,’ said she, ‘accept of 
your courtesies. Heaven has marked 
out my place, and its will is accom- 
plished ; but your goodness has made 
impressions on my soul which will 
never be effaced. The respectable 
name of Fonrose shall ever be present 
to my imagination.’ ‘I have but one 
favour more to ask you,’ said she, 
blushing, and looking down ; ¢ that is 
to be so good as to bury this adventure 
in eterna! silence, and to leave the 
world for everignorant of the lot of an 
unknown wretch, who wants to live 
and die in oblivion.’ The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Fonrose, moved with 
pity and grief, redoubled a thousand 





times their instances: she was immo- ' 
veable, and the old people, the tra- | 
vellers, and the shepherdess, separa- | 
ted with tears in their eyes. 





During the journey, the marquis 
and his lady were taken up with no- 
thing but this adventure. They 
thought they had been in a dream.— 
Their imaginations being filled with 
this kind of romance, they arrive at 
Turin. It may easily be imagined 
that they did not keep silence, and this 
was an inexhaustible subject for re- 
flections and conjectures. The young 
Fonrose, being present at these dis- 
courses, lost not one circumstance.— 
He was at that age wherein the imagi- 
nation is most lively, and the heart 
most susceptible ; but he was one of 
those characters whose sensibility dis- 
plays not itself outwardly, and who 
are so much the more violently agita- 
ted, when they are so atall, as the 
sentiment which affects them does 
not weaken itself by any sort of dissi- 
pation. All that Fonrose hears said of 
the charms, virtues and misfortunes of 
the shepherdess of Savov, kindles in 
his soul the most ardent desire of see- 
ing her. He forms to himself an 
image of her, which is always present 
to him. He compares her to every 
thing that he sees, and every thing 
that he sees vanishes before her. But 
the more his impatience redoubles, 
the more care he takes to conceal it — 
Turin becomes odious tohim. The 
valley which conceals from the world 
its brightest ornament, attracts his 
whole soul It is there that happiness 
waits him. But if his project is known, 
he foresees the greatest obstacles: 
they will never consent to the journey 
he meditates ; it is the folly ofa young 
man, the consequences of which they 
will be apprehensive of ; the shephey- 
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dess herself, affrighied at his pursuits, 
will not fail to withdraw herself from 
them; he Joses her, if he should be 
known. After all these reflections, 
which employed his thoughts for three 
months, he takes a resolution to quit 
every thing for her sake ; to go under 
the habit of a shepherd, to seek her in 
her solitude, and to die there, or to 
draw her out of it. 


He disappears; they see him no 
more. His parents become alarmed 
at his absence: their fear increases 
every day ; their expectations disap- 
pointed throw the whole family into 
affliction ; the fruitlessness of their 
enquiries completes their despair; a 
duel, an assassination, every thing 
that is most unfortunate, presents it- 
self to their imagination; and these 
unhappy parents ended their research- 
es by lamenting the death of their 
son, tueir only hope. While his fa- 
mily are in mourning, Fonrose, under 
the habit of a shepherd, presents him- 
selfto the inhabitants of the hamlets 
adjoining to the valleys, which they 
had but too well described to him.— 
His ambition is accomplished: they 
trast him with the care of their flocks. 


The first day after his arrival, he 
leftthem to wander at random, solely 
attentive to discover the places to 
which the shepherdess led. 


‘Let us manage,’ said he, ‘the ti- 
midity of this solitary fair-one: if she 
is unfortunate, her heart has need of 
consolation ; if it be nothing but a de- 
sire to banish herself from the world, 
and the pleasure of a tranquil and in- 
nocent life that retains her here, she 
will feel some dull moments, and 
wish for company to amuse or console 
her. If Isucceed so faras to render 
ihat agreeable to her, she will soon 
fnd it necessary; then I shall take 


{ 
: same object unfolds a number of ideas. 
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counsel from the situation ef her soul. 
After all we are here alone, as it were, 
inthe world, and we shall be every 


thing toeach other. From confidence 


| to friendship the passage is not long ; 
'and from friendship to love, at our 
age, the road is still easier.” And 


what was Fonrese’s age when he rea- 
soned thus? Fonrose was eighteen : 
but three month’s reflection on the 


While he was thus giving himself up 
to his imagination, with his eyes wand- 
ering over the country, he hears at a 
distance that voice, the charms of 
which had been so often extolled to 
him. ‘The emotion it excited in him 
was as lively as if she had been unex- 
pected. ‘Itis here,’ said the shepher- 
dess in her plaintive strains, ‘it is 
here that my heart enjoys the ouly 
happiness that remains to ite My 
grief has a luxury in it for my soul; I 





prefer its bitterness to the deceitful 
sweets of joy.’ These accents rent 
the sensible heart of Fonrose. * What,’ 
said he, ‘can be the cause of the cha- 
grin that consumes her? How plea- 
sing would it be toconsole her?’ A 
‘hope still more pleasing presumed, 
not without difficulty, to flatter his de- 
sires. He feared to alarm the shep- 
herdess if he resigned himself impru- 
dently to his impatience of secing her 
near, and for the first time it was suf- 
ficient to have heard her. The next 
day he went out again to lead his 
sheep to pasture ; and after observing 
the route which she had taken, he 


which the day before repeated to him 
the sounds of that touching voice. I 
forgot to mention that Fonrose, to the 
handsomest figure had joined those ta- 
lents which the young nobility of Italy 
do not neglect. He played on_ the 
hautboy like Besuzzi, of whom he had 
taken his Jessons, and who formed at 




















placed himself at the foot ofthe rock, 





that umethe deligit of Europe. Ade- 
laide, buried in her own afflicting 
ideas, had not yet made her voice 
heard, andthe echoes kept silence. — 
Allon a sudden this silence was in- 
terruptee by the plaintive sounds ot 
Fonrose’s hautboy, These unknown 
sounds excited in the soul of Adelaide, 
a surprise mingled with anxiety. The 
keepers of the flocks that wandercé 
on the hills had never caused her to 
hear aught before but the rustic pipes. 
Immoveable and attentive, she secks 
with her eyes who it was that could 
form such harmonious sounds. She 
perceives, at a distance, a young 
shepherd seated in the cavity of « 
rock, at the foot of which he fed his 
flock ; she draws near, to hear him the 
better. ‘See,’ said she, ‘what thc 
mere instinct of Nature can do! The 
ear teaches this shepherd all the re- 
finements of art. Can any one breathe 
purer sounds? What delicacy in his 
inflections ! what variety in his grada- 
tions! Who can say after this that 
taste is notthe giftof Nature?’ Ever 
since Adelaide had dwelled in this soli« 
tude, this was the first time that her 
grief, suspended by an agreeable dis- 
traction, had delivered up her soul to 
the sweet emotion of pleasure. Fon- 
rose, who saw her approach and seat 
herself at the foot of a willow to hear 
him, pretended not to perceive her.— 
He seized, without seeming to affect 
it, the moment of her retreat, and 
managed the course of his own flock in 
such a manner as to meet her on a de- 
clivity of a hill, where the road cros 
sed. He cast only one look on her, 
and continued his route; as iftaken up 
with nothing but the care ofhis flock. 
But what beauties had that one lock 
ran over ! What eyes! what a divine 
mouth ! 


How much more ravishing 
still would those features be, which 
are.so noble and touching in their lan. 
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aout, if love reanimated them! He 
saw plainly that grief alone had 
withered in the spring the roses on 
her lovely cheeks; but of so many 
charms, that which had moved him 
most wasthe noble elegance of her 


person and her gait: in the ease of | 


her motions he thought he saw a 
young cedar, whose straight and flex- 
ible trunk yields gently to the ze- 
phyrs. This image, which love had 
just engraven in flaming characters on 
his memory, took up ali his thoughts. 
‘How feebly,’ said he, ‘have they 
painted to me this beauty, unknown to 
the world, whose adoration she merits! 
And it isa desart that she inhabits! 
and it is thatch that covers her! She 
who ought to see kings at her feet, 
employs herself in tending an humble 
flock! Beneath what garments has she 
presented herself to my view? She 
adorns every thing, and nothing dis- 
figures her. Yet what a life for a 
frame so delicate ! Coarse food, a sa- 


vage climate, a bed of straw: great | 


gods! And for whom are the roses 
made? Yes, I will draw her out of 
this state, sO much too hard, and too 
unworthy of her.’ Sleep interrupted 
his reflections, but effaced not her 


image. [To be continued. } 





DREADFUL ACCIDENTIN SWITZER- 
LAND. 

By the overflowing of the river Birse, 
at Dornach, canton of Soleure—atten- 
ded by three strangely consecutive 
and correlative accidents—upwards of 
150 persons perished last month. The 
following relation of this melancholy 
event is copied from the Aschaffen- 
burg Gazette :— 

“Qn the 14 July, the river Birse, 
swelled by the rains, overflowed its 
channel and undermined the founda- 
tion ofa house, the proprietor of which 
called for assistance. The alarm-bell 
was rung, and a number of persons 
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| ran to assist the inhabitants in saving | 


\their effects. While employed in this 
‘humane office, the house and an ad- 
|joining wall fell, and buried twelve 
| persons in the ruins.” 


“Near this house and the bridge 
over the river was situated an ancient 
tower, which served as a prison, and 
in which were detained three men, 
| who perceiving the waters gushing out 
'from the ground beneath their feet, 
entreated loudly to be released from 
their perilous state. The jailer, who 
had been long deaf to their prayers, 
persuaded that this tower, which had 
stood so many ages, would resist yet 
the violence of the waters, resolved at 
last to go and assure them that their 
fears were groundless ; but found it 
no easy task to pacify them; and he 
was still engaged in conversation when 
the tower, with a tremendous crash, 
fell upon the bridge, and he was kil- 
led, along with one of the prisoners, 
The calamity did not end here. 











bridge a considerable number of per- 
sons of both sexes: the ruins of the 
tower fell upon the bridge, broke it 
in the centre, and those upon it were 


ny were drowned, The two prisoners 


them, 
suspicion of robbery, gave a noble 
proof of humanity ; perceiving a young 
female, whose clothes kept her buoy- 
ant, struggling in the water, he threw 
himself again into the midst of danger, 
and succeeded in saving her. 


“The next day, on the I4th, up- 
wards of 3000 persons went from Ba- 
sle to Dornach. They found laid out 
in the church 28 bodies, which had 
been taken from the river between 
Dornach and Arlesheim, 
ty persons from Basle, fifty from Dor- 


About six- 








nach, and forty from its environs ar: 
still missing. 
upon the bridge at the time of the cat- 


astrophe, and it is believed that they 
have perished. 


Itis known they were 


“ Among the sufferers are the two 
daughters of the mayor of Dernach, 
the eldest only thirteen years of age ; 
their bodies presented a singular and 
affecting spectacle: they were locked 
in each others arms: in the water each 
had affectionately attempted to save 
the others life; and both perished— 
giving and receiving a last embrace ! 
A mother and her daughter were 
found in the same position—united 
even in the arms of death! A third 
daughter of the mayor owed her pre- 
servation to the intrepidity of the por- 
ter of the convent at Dornach, who, 





“ The alarm-bell had attracted to the 


precipitated into the torrent, and ma- | 


with difficulty gained the bank ; one of 
who had been committed on | 


after drawing four other persons from 

| the river, was desirous of saving a 
| fifth: but perished himself, the victim 
| of his generous endeavours! His last 
, words were, “I have done my duty—I 
| die happy.” 


—<=_>-— 
A& NARRATIVE. 

The following narrative was commu- 
| nicated in a manner that entitles it to 
| my beiief, though I am net at liberty 
to communicate the authority on which 
| 1 received it; but whether the fact be 
true or false, the lesson it conveys is 
important. 


In the autumn of 180--, as Mr. M. 

| was travelling on horseback in the 
western part of Virginia, he was late 
jin the evening overtaken by a storm. 
| He was in the midst of a large forest, 
| without any attendant, and the only 
| dwelling house within many miles was 
an obseure log hat. He had no alter- 
native but to claim admittance into this 
humble cottage—or remain exposed to 
the severity of the storm. He deter- 
mined on the former, and having dis- 


mounted from the horse and knocked 
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repeatedly at the door, he was after | 


some delay directed to enter by a 
hoarse yoice, which, on complying 
with the uncourteous invitation, he 
found proceeded from an aged female? 
whose appearance evinced a mind bru- 
talized by poverty. Mr. M. asked 
shelter from the storm, and, though at 
first refused, he at length obtained 
permission to place his horse in an ad- 
joining hoyel, and to remain himself 
for the night in the only room the 
rude dwelling afforded. He accord- 
ingly provided for his horse in the best 
manner the uncomfortable shed would 
permit, and then entered the scarcely 
preferable dwelling of his churlish 
hostess. His attempts at conversation 
were received with sullenness, and an- 
swered in monosyllables. He could 
only learn that her husband was a for- 
ester—was then from home, and would 


not probably return till the following 
day. His apologies for the trouble 


the had caused, and his thanks for the 


reception he had received, though 
delivered in accents that had rarely 


failed of pleasing, were unable to 
move the stupid or sulky taciturnity of 
his hostess. Having thrown his great 
coat by the fire, he laid himself upon 
it on the floor, resting his head upon 
his valise, which contained a consider- 
able sum of money; and had scarce- 
ly closed his eyes, when he was rou- 


sed by the unexpected return of the 
forester. Immediately on his entrance, 


he asked his wife who that was lying 
there, and on being told it was a tra- 
veller who had asked admittance from 
the storm, he seated himself ona bench 
defore the fire, and commenced a con- 
versation with his wife in a voice too 
low to be overheard. Mr. M. careful- 
ly examined the appearance of the 
husband, and thought it even more 
forbidding than that of the wife. His 
limbs seemed rather hardened than 
enfeebled by years, anc his large harsh 
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features, as the unsteady light of the | ned the edge— Hark |’ exclaimed 
declining fire faintly gleamed upon | the wife, “he stirs ;” the man hesita- 


his face, betrayed a mind whose na- 
tive ferocity had been matured by the 
wild scenes, and savage habits to 
which the life of a Virginia forester 
had been exposed. 


He appeared to be a man whom na- 
ture had wisely stationed on the ex- 
treme boundary of civilization, where 
the bardihood of its character, and the 
strength of his frame admirably fitted 
him to erect and guard the out posts 
of society without repining at a lot 
which excluded him from all those 
enjoyments, which make life tolerable 
to those who pass it among the busy 
haunts of men. Mr. M. was inter- 
rupted in those reflections, by sud- 
denly remarking that his host was the 
same man whom he had noticed a few 
hours before ata tavern, and whose 
penetrating scowl he hadobserved, as 
he imprudently enquired of the land- 
lerd, whether it was safe for one who 
carried a large sum of money to travel 
that unfrequented road at night. He 
endeavored to catch the whisper that 
passed between the forester and his 
wife, but could only hear the enquiry 
“is he now asleep?” which was an. 
swered by the woman in the negative. 
Though Mr. M. was by no means de. 
ficient in courage, yet the situation he 
was in—remote from assistance—des- 
titute ofarms—and carrying with him 
that which might tempt the avarice of 
a villain, excited some alarm for his 
safety, which the deportment of his 
host was far from removing. After a 
long pause the forester whispering 
“he must be now asleep,” rose from 
his seat, and stretching his brawny 
arm over the fire place, took down a 
large knife, which by the glimmering 
of the dying flame appeared in some 
places spotted, as he carefully exami- 


ted « moment and then cautieusly ad. 
vanced. 


Mr. M. was by that time satisfied 
that his life would be attempted. He 
saw himself in the power of an athietic 
rufan, armed with a murderous wea: 
pon. ‘The only chance of safety that 
occurred to him was to remain seem- 
ingly asleep, until the forester should 
be prepared to strike the blew, and 
then endeavor to wrest the knife from 
his grasp. By the time this determina. 
tion was made, the man stood beside 
him; he had the knife raised—and 
cutting a large slice from a flitch o! 
bacon that hung above, broiled it op 
the coals for his supper, which had 
been delayed from an apprehension o, 
disturbing his weary guest. In the 
morning Mr. M. after pressing his 
host in vain to receive a remuneration 
for the lodging, pursued his journey, 


smiling at the alarms of the preceding 
night. 








THE WELCH INDIANS. 

From Stoddard’s Sketches of Louisiana, a 
very interesting work recently published, 
we extractthe following letter, which ap- 
pears in a note to the discussion of the 
proofs of the existence of a Welsh Colony 
on our continent before the discovery by 
Colunbus—a discussion so amusing as 
well as instructive, that we should cer- 
tainly copy the whole of it but that it is 
rather too long for newspaper publica 
tion. —Of this work in general, we may 
safely say, that all who wish to obtain a 
view of Louisiana delineated with scrup- 
ulous fidelity, and in plain unsophistica! 
language, cannot do better than to read 
attentively Stoddard’s Sketches. 

[ Nat. Intell. 


As another proof that the Welsh 
once lived in or near Florida, and al- 
so on the Missouri, the following in- 
teresting letter (received since this 








‘chapter was prepared for the prese) 
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from bis Excellency John Sevier, da- , soners and cease hostilities, they would 
ted Knoxville, Tennessee, October | leave the country, and never more re- 


Sth, 1810, is here introduced :-— 


turn ; which was acceded to, and af- 


“I shall, with pleasure, give you | ter the exchange, parted in friendship. 
the information required, so far as my | The whites then descended the Ten- 
memory will now serve me, and the | nessee to the Ohio, and then down 
help of a memorandum I hastily took | the Big River, (Missisippi) then up it 
onthe subject, of a nation of people |to the Muddy River, (Missouri) then 


called the Welsh Indians. In the year 
1782, 1 was on a campaign against the 
Cherokees, and during my route dis- 
covered traces of yery ancient fortifi- 
cations. Some time after the expedi- 
tion, | had occasion to enter into ane- 
gotiation with the Cherokee chiefs, for 
the purpose of exchanging prisoners. 
After the exchange had been settled, 
I took an opportunity of inquiring ofa 
venerable old chief named Oconnosto- 
to, (then and fer nearly sixty years 
had been a ruling chief of the Chero- 
kee nation,) if he could inform me of 
the people that had left such signs of 
fortifications in their country, particu- 
larly the one on the bank of the High- 
wassee river? The old warrior briefly 





answered me as follows: “ It is han- 


{ 
“ | 
ded down by our forefathers, that the | 


up that river to a very great distance. 
They are now on some of its branches ; 
but they are no longer a white people 
—they are now all become Indians, 
and look like the other red people of 
the country.” I then asked him, if he 
had ever heard any of his ancestors say 
what nation of people these white peo- 
ple belonged to ?—He answered: “ 1 
have heard my grandfather and other 
old people say, that they were a peo- 
ple called Welsh ; that they had cros- 
sed the great water, and landed near 
the mouth of Alabama River, and were 
finally driven to Highwassee River, 
by the Mexican Indians, who had been 
driven out of their own country by the 
Spaniards.” Many years past I hap- 
pened in company with a Frenchman, 
who lived with the Cherokees, and had 


works were made by white people. | been a great explorer of the country 


who had formerly inhabited the coun, | west of the Missisippi. He informed 


try, while the Cherokees lived lower 
down in the country now called South 
Carolina, and that a war existed be- 
tween the two nations for many years, 
At length it was discovered that the 
whites were making a number of large 
boats, which induced the Cherokees 
to suppose that they intended to de- 
cend the Tennessee river. ‘They then 
collected their whole bandof warriors, 
and took the shortest and most conve- 
nient route to the Muskle Shoals in 
order to intercept them down the rivy- 
er—in a few days the boats hove in 
aight, and a warm combat ensued with 
various success for several days —~ At 
length the whites proposed to the In- 
dians, that if they would exchange pri- 


me, “that he had been high up the 
Missouri, and traded several months 


wild, yet many of them, particularly 
the females, were fair and very white, 
and frequently told him, they had 


ulso stated they had yet some small 


” 


ed. 
ment was in a very obscure part of the 
Missouri, surrounded with innumera- 
ble lofty mountains. The Frenchman’s 
name has escaped my memory, but I 

















| literally naked. 


belicve it was something like Duro- 
que. In my conversation with the old 
chief Oconnostoto, he informed me, 
that an old woman in his nation named 
Peg, had some part of an old book giv- 
en her by an Indian living high up the 
Missouri and thought he was one of 
the Welch tribe. Unfortunately, be- 
fore I had an opportunity of seeing the 
book, the old woman’s house, and its 
contents, were consumed by fire. [ 
have conversed with several persons 

who saw and examined the book, bu’ 
it was so worn and disfigured, that no- 
thing intelligible remained; neithe: 

did any one of them understand am 

language but their own, and even that 
very imperfectly,” 

——_—— 

Mr. Delahoyde, of Scion Vale, whe 
has recently distinguished himself by 
his successful treatment of insanity, 
performed one of his miraculous cures 
in the course of the last month, unde: 
the inspection of the duke of Sussex 
and several nobleman, together with 
the physicians of the transport board 
In order to satisfy these gentlemen 
that the merit to which he Jaid claim 
was not without foundation, he wen: 
to the house of sir Jonathan Miles, at 


a 


| Hoxton, and from ninety three of the 
with the Welsh tribe ; that they spoke | wildest of the paticnts, selected one o! 
much of the Welsh dialect, and al- | the most ungovernable, who has been 
though their customs were savage and | nearly three years in chains, and was 


This unhappy wretcis 


| 

| he conveyed to his premises at Hax- 
| ton, to make his experiment, where 
sprung from a white nation of people; | the physicians to whom we have allu 


ded, felt his pulse, and found it consi- 


scraps ofbeoks remaining among them, 'derably above a hundred. Mr. Dele 
but in such tattered and destructive or- | hovde then proceeded to perform hi: 
der, that nothing intelligible remain- | 
He observed that their settle- | 


cure, which he always does in private 
and in a short time afterwards return- 
ied his patient to his guests, who t 
| theirastonishment, found that his pulse 
| had been reduced to seventy three 
| The man has since been completely 
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*estored, and is now at work in the 
garden at Sion Vale, is perfectly sane, 
and has had several conversations with 
the Duke of Sussex and other persons 
of distinction, who have attested the 
fact. Independent of his cure, sever- 
al others have been performed by this 
gentieman equally surprising. His 
mode of treating his patients remains 
a perfect secret. Some medical men 
have imagined that he has recourse to 
exhaustion, but he has clearly proved 
that this is not his practice, 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 

An intelligent gentleman of this vi- 
cinity, who is a practical farmer, has 
recently discovered an excellent sub- 
stitute for Molasses. He had a quan- 
tity of sweet apples eround, then took 
the juice immediately from the press, 
before the fermentation had commen- 
ced, put it into a large boiler and boil- 
ed it down to a syrup, which in taste 
is pleasanter than the common West 
India molasses, and appears as little 
liable to ferment. From four gallons 
of juice he obtained one gallon of 
syrup—by boiling longer its quality 
and consistency would probably be im- 
proved: Ata time when every article 
of consumption is so enhanced, this 
hint is worth attending to. 

Bost. D. Adv, 
—_—_— 

lhe counsellor Dorason, a gentle- 
gnan well known throughout Russia by 
many useful discoveries, has lately 
succeeded in avery interesting experi- 
*nent upon the grains of the dasedla ru- 
‘a ; he has produced from them acol- 

ur equal in brilliancy to that of cochi- 
eal. This plant may be cultivated with 
vittle trouble in the southern parts of 
he Russian empire; and already one 
pound of the colour it gives may be 
hought at the rate of oe ruble and 
-wenty-five copecks, while a pound of 


} 


rochineal costs fifty rubles 


we 
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Qverr.---May not this discovery 
contain the secret hitherto known only 
to the Tartars, of imparting a brilliant 
red to the pith of trees, which when 
boiled and cut into given shapes, forms 
those beautiful beads to which we give 
the name of Tartar coral ? 





For the Olio. 


TO MISS e--+-, 
A h! dear girl, my heart you’ve won, 
N ow free thyself from love’s alarms ; 
G ive me thyselt, bright as the sun, 
Enconipass’d by so many charms ; 
L ove for thee I can’t disclaim, 
I ask asmall request, 
N ot more than what I now will name, 
A place within your breast. 


P. Me 





THE HAPPY MAN. 


Happy hours, all hours excelling, 
When retir’d from crowds and noise; 
Happpy is that silent dwelling, 
Fill’d with self-possessing joys. 


Happy that contented creature, 
Who, with fewest things is pleas’d, 

And consults the voice of nature, 
When of roving fancies eas’d. 


Every passion wisely woving, 

Just as reason turns the scale ; 
Ev’ry state of life improving, 

That no anxious thoughts prevail. 


Happy man, who thus possesses 
Life, with some companion dear, 

Joys imparted still increases— 
Griefs, when told, soon disappear. 





A blustering standing Army Officer 
‘lately asserted, within the hearing of 
(his landlord, to whom he had just giv- 
en the put off for his weekly bill, that 
men of his cloth were “the pillars of 
the nation.”—“ Yes,” answered old 
Drawcork, “the earterpillars.”’ 


It is a sign of great prudence to be 
| willing to receive instruction: The 
|most intelligent persons sometimes 
pane in need of it. 





























MONTREAL. 

Montreal is on an Island of the same 
name. The isle is 30 miles long, its 
average breadth about 7, its circum- 
ference 70.—The city is built on its S. 
side ; its banks at this point from. 10 
to 15 feet above the level of the water. 
“ A deep and rapid current flows (says 


| Heriot) between the shore and the Is- 


land of St. Helena. A strong N. E. 
wind is therefore necessary to carry 
vessels up to the town.” The town 
was once enclosed by a stone fortifica. 
tion, which is now in ruins. Its defen- 
ces are trifling, unless they are com- 
posed of artificial batteries. The town 
and its environs are estimated to con- 
tain about 12,00 inhabitants.—Back of 
the town about two and an half miles 
distant, is a mountain about 700 feet 
above the level of the river.—*“ It is of 
along shape,” and runs upwards of 
two miles from N. to 8. subsiding to- 
wards the centre, over which a road 
passes. The scene displayed from 
the top of the mountain is said to be 
extensive anil rich. “ The city, the 
cultivated lands, the habitations inter- 
spersed among trees, the river dashing 
into clouds of white foam, over the 
rocks of La Chine, and sweeping its 
silver course around a variety of 
islands;” these and various other 
points compose the scenery towards 
the east. 

The Island contains 9 parishes—La 
Chine, where Prevost is said to be sta- 
tioned to oppose the landing of our 
troops, is on the S. E. side*it is a 
place where all the merchandize and 
stores for Upper Canada are embarked 


in batteaux, to ascend the St. Law- 
rence. “Jt received its name froma 


plan which had been projected of pen- 
etrating through the continent of N. 
America to China; the persons enga- 
ged in the enterprize, having embark 
ed at this spot.” 

* Nine miles higher up from Montrea! 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


New-London, Nov. 17. 

The Valiant, Acasta, Atalanta, the 
Borer brig, and a large sloop, suppo- 
sed to be a prize, are at anchor in the 
chops of our harbor. 

On Tuesday evening, the 9th inst. 
the schr. Enterprize, Johnson, from 
N. York, for N. Orleans, was chased 


two schooners, and burnt. 
escaped, 


A sloop belonging to N. Bedford, | 
from New York, with 500' barrels of | 


flour, bound home, was last Tuesday 


chased into Gardiner’s Bay, and captur- | 


ed. This was her first trip. Ano- 
ther sloop was at the same time cha- 
sed on shore and burnt. 





Alexandria, Nov. \6. 

Fire-—On Friday night last, the 
small house built at the principal 
draw of the bridge across the Poto- 
mac, took fire, and was burnt to the 
waters edge, together with a consi- 
derable part of the bridge. 
age is estimated at several thousand 
dollars, 


Midshipman F vans, of the Gun-Boat 
fiotilla at Wilmington, (N. C.) was 
tried at that place on the 2/stult. for the 
murder of Capt. Oliver, who, it will 
be recollected, was brought to when 
passing one of the Gun-Boats in that 
harbour, in a boat, in the evening some 


months since, and capt. O. refusing to | 
go on board the Gun-Boat was shot | 


dead in his boat, by some one acting 


under order of the commander. Mr. 


Evans was acquitted. 





Public Dinners have been given to} 


——————————————————————————— 





TRULY DISTRESSING, 

We regret to inform our readers of 
the loss of the Chippeway, her crew 
and baggage in alate gale on Lake 
Erie. The Chippeway was a schoon- 
er carrying 2 guns and taken by the 
gallant Perry from the British—she 
was sailing from Put-in-Bay to Detroit, 
having on board 60 souls, among them 
3 lieutenants, the baggage of two regi- 
ments, and a large sum of money for 


| the 24th United States, regiment, all 


vessel. This misfortune happened 


about $ weeks since. 


Fhe dam- | 





A file manufactory is in full and suc- 
cessful operation, in Union village, 
| Washington county, in this state. 


Ordained, at Warsaw, Genesee coun- 
| try on the 27th ult, the Rev. Silas Hub- 
| bard, over the church of Christ in that 
jtown. This is the oldest presbyterian, 
|or congregational church, on the Hol- 
| land Purchase ; and Mr. Hubbard, the 
| first presbyterian minister, who has re- 
ceived the pastoral charge of a people 
| in that extensive region. 





OBSERVATION, 

He alone is an acute observer, who 
|can observe minutely without being 
| observed, 


ECONOMY. 
Ifeconomy be not the vital princi- 
| ple of virtue, ’tis at least so essential 
toits existence that without it every 
fair promise of character will soon 
wither, 


} 

j —_—- 

\ From the Mercantile Advertiser. 
Great Jove, ’tis said, a mandate gave 


’ ° —) 

| Toall the Gods on bigh, 

| That they no more should nectar bave ; 
; 


To drink it—were to die. 


| He had a far superior wine, 
| ‘The heart to render merry : 


commodore Perry at Buffalo, at Utica, | Then rose majestic’ ly sublime, 


and at Albany. 


bad 


And drank to them in J’errs 





q 7 
on shore near Montaug, by a brig and | drowned and lost by the staving of the | 


The crew. 





What a great deai of time and ease 
that man gains who is not troubled 
with the spirit of curiosity, who lets 
his neighbours thoughts and behavior 


alone, confines his inspech@ns, him- 

self, and takes care of thé point of 
. lee. 

honesty and conscience. 





—D |: ee - 
MARRIED, 

At Boston, his excellency major generai 
Dearborn, of the United States’ army, to 
Mrs. Sarah Bowdoin, widow of the late hon 
James Bowdoin, Esq. 


ee 


| On the 13th inst. by the rev. Joseph Craw- 
| ford, Mr. Philip I. Arcularius, jun. to Mise 
| Letitia Ogilvie, ali of this city. 

On the 16th instant, by the rev. Dr. Bow 
en, Dr. Samuel W. Moore, to Miss Emil» 
Constable, daughter of the late William Con- 
stable. 

Same evening, by the rey. Mr. G. A 
Cooper, Dr. Gerardus A. Cooper, to Miss 
Ann L. Bruce, daughter of the late Pete: 
Bruce, merchant, of this city. 

Same evening, by the rev. Mr. Brady, Mr. 
Aaron Burk, to Miss Catharine Lany, all of 
this city. 

On the 17th inst. at St. John’s Church, by 
the right rev. bishop Hobart, Mr. George 
Collins, of Beekmantown, Dutchess counts 
to Miss Eliza Borden, of Troy, Mass 


_ 





DIED, 


On the 14th inst. Mrs. Sarah Pindy, wife 


of Samuel Pindy, and daughter of Mr. Johgp 
Fink. 

Same day, Mr. James Hock, grocer. 

Same day, Mrs, Avietta Hutten, r 
Troy. 

On the 15th inst. at Jamaica, E. Isian’, 


Mrs. Sarah M‘Neilil, wite of major Charles 
M‘Neill, aged 59. 

Same day, inthe 2ist year of his age, M 
Mark Boorman, of 
England 

On the evening of the 


thiS city, & alive ¢ 


Titus, aged 29. 

On the 17:h, Mrs. Sarah Cozzens, wile o: 
William Cozzens. 

On the 18th, Miss J. B. C. C. Graves, 


azed 22. 








Same morning, Mr. Thaddeus Bege, 
aged 27. 
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From the Port Folio. 2,4 


NAVAL SONG. 
THE PILLAR OF GLORY. 
BY EDWARD C, HOLLAND, 
Of Charleston, S.C. 
‘Por which was awarded a medal of the 
value of one hundred dollars.] 
1. 
Hail to the heroes whose triumphs have 
brighten’d 
The darkness which shrouded America’s 
name ; 
ong shall their valour in battle that light- 
en’d, 
five in the brilliant escutcheons of fame : 
Dark where the torrents flow, 
And the rude tempests blow, 
he stormy clad spirit of Albion raves; 
Long shall she mourn the day, 
When, in the vengeful fray, 
Liberty walk’d like a God on the waves. 
9 


~e 


The ocean, ye chiefs, (the region of glory, 
Where fortune ltas destin’d Columbia to 
reign,) 
Gleams with the halo and lustre of story, 
That curl round the wave as the scene of 
her fame; 
There, on its raging tide, 
Shall her proud navy ride, 
The bulwark of freédom, protected by 
heav’n ; 
There shall her haughty foe, 
Bow to her prowess low, 
There shall renown to her heroes be giv’n. 
3. 

The pillar of glory, the sea that enlightens, 
Shall last till eternity rocks on its base, 
‘the splendor of fame its waters that bright- 

ens, 
Shall light the footsteps of time in its race: 
Wide o’er the stormy deep, 
Where the rude surges sweep, 
tts hustre shall circle the brows of the brave; 
Honor shall give it light, 
Triumph shall keep it bright, 
Long as in battle we meet on the wave. 
- 4, 
Already the storm of contention has hurl’d, 
From the grasp of old England the trident 
of war, 
The beams of our stars. have illumin’d the 
world, 
Uofurl’d our standard beats proud in the 
ate - 
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Wild glares the eagle’s eye, 
Swift as he cuis the sky, 
Marking the wake where our heroes ad- 
vance ; 
Compass’d with rays of light, 
Hovers he o’er the fight ; 
Albion is heartless, and stoops to his glance. 
a eee 


The following address, written by Mr 
Twaits, was delivered by Mt. Robertson, 
in the character of an American tar, at the 
opening of the new theatre in Broadway, 
on the evening of the 3d instant. 

Messmates, avast ! don’t haul up yet : belay! 

Before we sail, I’ve something here to say ; 

Excuse the roughness of a sailor’s speech, 

Who bluntly utters, what his heart doth 

teach. 

We don’t palaver about wrong and right : 

| We feel the wrong, and gain the right by fight. 

The crew on board this well rigged ship, are 

staunch ; 

Some you have sail’d with—but before they 

launch 

I’ve come to tell you, what they lope to doi 

Engage with ardor, and so conquer you. 

As Perry chang’d his ship, bravely to make 

Ais conquest certain; fighting on the lake ; 

So, though the flag is shifted in the fight. 

Let victery crown the efforts of to-nigHt. , 

The captain of this frigate, shook my fist; 

Says he, ** you know D’ni'on the doctor’s list, 

And can’t on decl:, at present show my nose, 

To let my friends, know how the matter 

goes.” 

And though Old Davy has bim on the bip, 

His constant cry is, ‘ don’t give up the ship ;’ 

He says the crew are able men and willing, 

And what they gain, he’ll share to the lasi 

shilling; 

The bounty they expect is your applause— 

[ know ’twill be advune’d in such a cause ; 

Your approbation blows a prosperous gale ; 

Then let it waft them with a flowing sail. 

Your favor, is the breeze, they hope to find : 

With your assistance, they will raise the 

wind. 

But should they fail in duty on the deck, 


Throw ’em no fast, but let ’em go to wreck. 
— +a 


Never reveal your secret to any, ex- 
cept it is as much their interest to 
keep them as it is yours they should 
be kept: Trust only thyself, and thou 
| canst not be betrayed. 











NEW-YORK AND HARTFORD 
NEW LINE EXPRESS STAGE. 

Continued from New-York to Mouat- 
Pleasant by land, on the fine turnpike road 
running en the bank of the North River, 
through Phillipsburgh and Greensburgh. 

Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cents. through, from 
New-York to Hartford—being two dollar 
cheaper than any other route by land. 

This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
through the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasant, Somerstown, Dan- 
bury, Newtown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
Plymonth, Bristo!, and Farmington to Hart- 
ford. 

Leaves New-York every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, at one o’clock P. 
M. and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in the evening—leaves Mount-Plea- 
sant next morning at 4 o‘clock, and arrives 
at Hartford at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Returning—Leaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 4 0’clock in 
the morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasant 
at 8 o’elock in the evening. —Leaves Mount 
Pleasant at 5 o’clock every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and arrives at New.York 
at 10 o’clock A. M. without fail. 

This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Pleasant, and Passengers have been disap- 
pointed in nmany instances; and the Pro- 
prietors, seeing this evil, and being anxious 
to accommodate the public, have continued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant, over a finé Turnpike road, and 
within view ofthe North River for thirty 
miles. They therefore have the confidence 
to assure the public that this route is the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hart- 
ford. In additionthey have provided the 
best of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers; and passengers will ineet with eve- 
ry attention from the proprietors. 

The books for the entry of the names oj 
Passengers, are kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No.A48 Courtlandt-sireet, N.York, 
and at RIPLEY’S Coftee-House, Hartford. 

AMOS CURTIS, New-York. 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant. 
JOHN OWEN, Somerstown. 
PLATT BENEDICT, Danbury. 
SAMUELSTEERL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Hartford. 

N.B. Extra Carriages may be had, or Ex 
presses carried to any part of the’). States, 
by applying to A. Curtis, 48 Courtlandt-st. 

New-York, August 28. 








WANTED, 

TWO APPRENTICES to the Hatting 
Business. Apply to Mitchel Ryder, No, 
235 Water-street. 

October 30. 
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